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THE ORANGE DANCE 


BY LIEUTENANT T. 8. REED. 


THERE was no prettier girl within many miles 
of Ballyscowan then Jenny Ryan. And very 
few girls were more thoroughly aware of their 
perfections, whether numerous or few, than this 
same Jenny Ryan was of herown. She had sev- 
eral admirers, and there was a glance shot occa- 
sionally from her fall, large, brown eyes, that 
made the thoughtfal old people who knew her, 
shake their heads and sigh. Jenny Ryan, next 
after her own pretty face and tall graceful figure, 
loved a flirtation, especially, if assisted by music 
and a dance; and she resolved that at the Orange 
dance, to be given at Ballyscowan by the Orange- 


men, her white muslin dress with two flounces, : 


deep and fall, should flutter in the briskest jig 
the fiddlers could pull from catgut and rosin. 
But there were two persons who thought they 
had a right to exercise some influence in the mat- 
ter, and who were almost as certain that Jenny 
should not attend the Orange dance at Ballyscow- 
an, as Jenny herself was that she would. These 
two dissentients to Jenny’s plans were, Jenny’s 
mother the widow Ryan, and Tom Lane a young 
Roman Catholic, who was one of Jenny’s lovers. 


“ An’ sure then, Jenny, you will not go against’ 


yer mother’s will to the Orange Ball,” said Tom 
Lane, as he leaned against a stone wall and watch- 
ed Jenny as she milked her mother’s cows. | 

’ Indeed but I will, Tom Lane!” Jenny replied. 
“‘T have promised Jamy Rea to dance with him, 
and if you will come, I will dance with you too.” 

“‘ That’s asy for you to spake, Jénny, but you 
know a Catholic would not be let stand up, let 
alone dauce, at an Orange ball.’ 

* And isn’t it unginteel of you, Master Lane, 
to be hindering me of a good time, merely bekase 
I’m a Protester, and you are a Catholic?” «3. 

Tom Lane answered in a sorrowful tone : “ Tite 
powers above know, Jenny asthore, that it would 
bring sorrow to my heart to have you losea 
minute’s enjoyment, or a moment’s pleasure, but 
I feel heart sick at thinking of the happy time 
others will be making, with your bright eyes 
beaming on them, and your red lips speaking to 
them, and your hand in theirs. May be, Jenny, 
when you so lightly bid me come to the Orange 
dance, you don’t think that it would be certain 
death at the least to me, a Catholic, to be caught 
as @ spy, as I should be called.” 

“ Well, Tom Lane, if you are afeard to come, 
stay away. J am going; and if you will come 
and ask me to dance, I promise you I will dance 
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with you; and more than that you nor no man 
has a right to ask or to expect.” 

“ Afraid! did you say afeard, J enny ! and is it 
you that thinks Tom Lane is afraid 2” 

“Faix, Tom, I don’t know whether you are 
afeard or no, and I don’t care. But Ido know 
there’s a sayin’ ‘faint heart ne’er won fair lady.’” 

“ By the living thunder, Jenny ! if I should be 
kilt five hundred times, I will be at the Orange 
dance. Only say the word, and touch palms 
on it, that you will dance with me.” 

“There’s my hand, Tom! and more than 
that, now you speak as a man as }8 aman should 
speak ; here’s a ticket, you see it’s a card of ad- 
mission, and the name is left blank. It’s regular-_ 
ly signed, and will pass you in, if you was the 
Pope of Rome, or Cardinal Wiseman himself. 
That lets you insafely. And if you behave 
quiet, and don’t give or take offence, you may 
make as good time as any Orange blood among 
them all,” 

“ Well! I thank you, Jenny ; although it goes 
agin the grain, I tell you, to take this ticket, see- 
ing as I know it comes from Jamy Rae.” 

“Now, good-by, Tom! don’t say a word to 
mother or to anybody that I am going to the 
Orange ball.” 

And Jenny Ryan went towards her mother’s 
house, which was just such a residence as is 
common among Irish people, who occupy and 
cultivate at a rental, some forty acres of land. 
As she was passing the turf stack, a tall and 
handsome young man, met her, and said: 

“ And will you go, Jenny ?” 

“T will, Jamy ; when I say athing, Imane it.” 

‘“‘And how have you managed about your 
dress ?”” Jamy Rae inquired. 

“Sure thin, that’s complete; my thin slippers 
md sandals are in my dress pocket, and my white 
muslin dress is hid away in the turf stack !” 

“ Begorra, Jenny, you are a good one! Now 
thin, for my part. Come along.” 

They ontered the widow’s cottage together. 
And Jamy Rae delivered a message from his 
mother, requesting a visit from Jenny and Mrs, 
Ryan. The widow made excuses for herself, 
and many objections to Jenny’s leaving home. 
Her suspicions were not lulled, and as Jenny 
was going out, she called : 

“What shoes have you got on?” 

“ My thick shoes in coorse, mother !” 

“ Bad luck to you, if you deceive me, Jenny. 
I will not have you go to the Orange dance, 
mind that! It’s to be in old Paddy Burke’s 
barn, and the old villain of the world shall never 
see one of my blood under the thatch of his roof.’ 

“Forget and forgive, Mrs. Ryan,” James Rae 
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said, ‘and let yesterday’s sorrow be hid with 
yesterday’s light !” 

‘“‘T can forgive, but I cannot forget. I lave 
him to God to punish him. He wronged me and 
my fatherless children; but J have raised them, 
sometimes with an empty belly, and sometimes 
with a fall one; and I forgive Paddy Burke, but 
I cannot forget. And I will not have me nor 
mine taste bit, nor sup with him or his. You 
may go, Jenny, to Mrs. Rae’s, and tell Mrs. Rae 
I thank herkindly, but I can’t come. But mind, 
Jenny, a mother’s curse is on you, if you deceive 
me,and go to the Orange dance at Paddy Burke’s.”’ 

Jenny Ryan hesitated; and a slight shudder 
passed through her at the thought of the treach- 
erous part she was playing, and of the terrible 
threat her mother uttered. But Jamy Rea 
winked his blue eye at her, and smiled; and she 
passed lightly over the threshold of her mother’s 
poor but honored home. : 

The Orangemen mustered strongly, with their 
orange silk scarfs hanging gracefully over the 
left shoulder and tied on the right hip in a bow 
with six long ends. Each Orangeman had 
brought a sweetheart or a wife, aod when the 
party assembled in Paddy Burke’s big barn, the 
scarfs were untied from the shoulders of the men, 
and fastened over the shoulder and round the 
waist of the lady, whom each young Orangeman 
preferred. James Rae’s scarf was in this man- 
ner transferred to the pretty figure of Jenny Ryan, 
who commenced dancing with Rae, and was af- 
terwards led by him to a seat, to which she was 
expected, according to the custom, to return 
after every dance. 

Tom Lane who did not venture to wear an 
orange scarf, came in after the dancing had com- 
menced. There was some whispering among 
some of the more violent Protestants, when he 
appeared, but it was checked by aot Burke 
and the other members of the commhittee of 
management, to whom he had shown his pass- 
ticket, and had briefly explained how it came in- 
to his possession. 

“Tt’s Jonny Ryan has put the comether over 
him,” Paddy Burke said, “and the poor boy is as 
ignorant as a blind puppy of the road he is go- 
ing; but as long as he behaves himself, Ict him 
dance and welcome.” 

“Will you stand up with me, Miss Ryan?” 
said Tom Lane. 

‘‘ With all the pleasure in life, Mister Lane !’’ 
and Jenny, flushed with pride at exhibiting her 
power, and parading her conquest, shook her mus- 
lin flounces, aud did the “‘ double cut and shuffle,” 
“the heel and toe,” and other difficult steps in 
the jig, with a yivacity and neatness, that soon 
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attracted the notice and admiration of the com- 
pany to herself, and their jealousy to Tom Lane. 

At the conclusion of the dance, Lane, instead 
of leading Jenny to the seat she had left, walked 
with her to the other side of the room, and there 
the two sat down together. 

James Rae, who had been dancing with an- 
other girl, missed Jenny from the seat she ought 
to have occupied. His angry glance soon fell 
on.the imprudent girl, who with the senseless 
vanity of a flirt, was wickedly encouraging, al- 
ternately, her admirers. Flushed and enraged 
by the slight Jenny had openly put on him, he 
strode angrily across the barn, and violently and 
rudely threw himself on the seat between Jenny 
and Lane. 

Tom Lane was thoroughly aware of the.dif- 
ficulty and danger of his position, as a Roman 
Catholic, in an assembly, which if not sealed as 
an Orange lodge, was essentially a gathering of 
the faction, openly and avowedly in determined 
and almost savage hostility to the Roman Cath- 
olics. By a violent restraint upon his temper, he 
for 2 moment controlled himself, as he said with 
affected calmness : 

“ Mr. Rae, you are behaving rudely.” 

“To the d—I with you! you Cutholic inter- 
loper. The very least you could do, when you 
took the girl from her seat, was to take her back 
to where you found her. Bedad! if you don’t 
know Protestant good inanners, I’ll go bail, we’ll 
find means to teach you, Mr. Lane! I’dlike to 
know what you came here at all for.”’ 

‘I came here, sir, to dance, as a man and as 
a gentleman, and here is my pass-ticket, perhaps 
you know it. It is number 109!” 

Before these words had passed, a crowd had 
gathered round the two young men. Muttered 
curses against Catholics in general, and against 
Tom Lané ospecially, were audibly uttered ; and 
were soon succeeded by threats of violence. 
Somgaone was pushed against Lane, whose Irish 
blood tingled in his fingers, as he in return 
roughly thrust aside the man who had rudely 
touched him. Immediately a blow was struck, 
and in less than five minutes, amidst shouts and 
screams and curses, Lane, fighting and resisting 
manfully, but vainly, was thrust and tossed— 
with his clothes torn, and his features bloody, 
and his body bruised—out of the barn. 

The affair was regarded by the Orangemen 
as merely a little additional pleasant excitement, 
the more agreeable because unexpected. Retalia- 
tion was of course anticipated; but a jolly fight 
is one’of the pleasures of all Irishmen, and 
especially of all Irish Orangemen. So the 
whiskey passed round freely ; Orange songs were 
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sung and Orange toasts were drunk, and fun and 
frolic, games and laughter wore away the night. 
Midnight passed, and several of the party began 
to show that revelry was producing its effects, 
when some one observed that there was much 
smoke in the barn, and thata strong smell of 
burning straw and peat was unpleasantly percep- 
tible. At first the most jovial revellers declared 
that the odor was only the fumes of whiskey, 
and the smoke nothing but the dust of the barn. 
‘But some one, more timid than the others, went 
to the door to look round. He found the door 
closed and fastened in such a manner that he 
could not open it. 
his attempts to force it open; but the strong tim- 
bers defied their efforts. ‘Something was evident- 
ly piled up on the outside, and effectually pre- 
vented the egress of the party. A wild panic in- 
stantly seized the women. The recollection of 
her mother’s curse flashed on the memory of 
Jenny Ryan, who, in the terror of being suf- 
focated, became almost paralyzed with fear. Mcn 
rushed wildly from one side of the barn to the 
other, vainly endeavoring to break through the 
heaped up straw that was piled round the sides 
of the barn, and hindered and impeded each 
other’s efforts, by their wild terror. Women 
screamed, old men swore; some young girls fell 
on their knees in prayer ; and some clung to their 
lovers in the hope of being saved by them, or of 
dying with them. 

A few of the menretained their self-possession. 
In this number James Rea was conspicuous. 
He rallied some half dozen of his friends, and di- 
rected their combined efforts. Under his super- 
intendence an opening was made in the straw at 
‘one end of the barn, and the prospect of release 
was offered to the agonized crowd. - Hands and 
feet, stools and forms were used to batter down 


the masonry. Bat the thatched roof of the barn’ 


was on fire, and burning morsels of straw began 
to fall inside. The terror of the imprisoned 
crowd increased. The glare of the flames shone 
through the openings of the burnt roof on the 
pale and terror-stricken countenances of the un- 
happy prisoners. The crackling and the roaring 
of the fire mingled with groans, and curses, and 


drunken imprecations; and fear and dismay in| 


every stage, from recklessness to imbecility, were 
marked in the features and exhibited in the ac- 
tions of the horrified men and women. 

James Rea had found a crowbar, and armed 
with this powerful instrument, he cxerted his 
great strength in continued efforts to move one 
stone. His blows fell heavily, and at every thud 


of the weighty iron, sparks of fire and chips of 


stone hissed from the wall.. At the sight of her 


Others came to aid him in — 
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lover’s energy, Jenny Ryan recovered from her 
torpor. She approached Rea as closely as she 
could without being in the way of the swinging 
bar of iron. 

“‘ Give me your coat, James,”’ she said. 

James Rea’s blue eye flashed upon her, and 
she read in that passionate glance, more love 
than the warmest breath had ever whispered in 
her ear. James Rea stripped off his coat, and 
threw it to Jenny, who at the instant made a vow 
to Heaven, that if released from this present 
danger, she would never again indulge in heart- 
less coquetry. 

“It moves—it moves!” Rea exclaimed, as, 
having forced the end of the iron crowbar be- 
tween two large stones, he pushed one towards the 
outside. He paused for a moment as the crowd 
pressed upon him, and he shouted: 

“Keep back, every mother’s son of you—and 
if we make a way, let the women go first !” 

The men stood back, and at the instant when 
the straw at the far end of the barn caught fire, 
the wall gave way. In another second a preat 
gap was made, and then Rea caught Jenny’s 
hand and bade her escape. 

“No, no, no!”’ she murmured, “live or dio, I 
stay with you! Go, the rest of you.” And she 
stepped aside and the other women passed ont. | 

When the Orangemen regained the open air, 
they perceived the extent of the disastcr that had 
befallen Paddy Burke. It was evident that an 
incendiary had set fire to his outstacks, and that 
the flames had communicated to the roof of the 
barn, which fell in very soon after the Orange 
party escaped. No one doubted that it was the 
act of the Catholic faction, and many accused 
Tom Lane. A speedy retribution was promised, 
and many vows of revenge were registered in 
the hearts of the enraged Orangemen, who easily 
saw that several persons must have been engaged 
in the work of destruction and diabolical injury. 
No unaided individual could have so effectually 
blocked up the barn door with wagons and carts. 

As it was time to return to their several homes, 
the party broke up into groups. A great many 
were going to the township of Clogart, where 
Mrs. Rea resided, and where Jenny Ryan might 
have passed the night. So, headed by a fiddler 
and a fifer, the Clogart division left Ballyscowan 
about an hour before daybreak. They had pro- 
ceeded in this joyous manner about a quarter of 
an hour, almost forgetting the dangers they had 
escaped, when a boy sprang from behind a wall 
that bounded the road, and told Rea that a party 
of Whiteboys was waiting for them at the burn, 
a narrow but deep stream that was to be crossed 
by stepping-stones, over which only ono person 
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could pass at a time. 
by the intelligence, Rea proposed that the wo- 
men should remain in/the rear, whilst the men 
proceeded to reconnoitre, and perhaps to force a 
passage through the Whiteboys. Jenny was un- 
willingly one of the party left behind. As she 
rested on the wall at the side of the road, she 
was startled by a voice close to her ear: 

“* Hist, Jenny! hist!’ 

She looked round. A man with a white shirt 
over his ordinary clothes, and his face covered 
with black crape, was standing on the other side 
of the wall. Jenny at once knew this was one 
of the Whiteboys, and she suspected it was Lane. 

“Come with me, Jenny. You cannot pass the 
burn ; there is a strong party of our boys there, 
and your folks will be turned back. Come with 
me, and I will take you safely to your mother.” 

“ And is it me that will trust myself to you, 
Tom Lane, after your cowardly attempt to burn 
the boys, and me too, in Paddy Burke’s barn ?” 

' By the living thunder, Jenny, I swear I had 
no heart nor part in the matter—I did not know 
a word about it, till ten minutes ago, when I was 
told Paddy Burke’s stacks were burnt, and that 
his barn had caught fire by chance. I don’t be- 
lieve any man, let alone an Irishman, would do 
such a deed as roast the boys and girls alive.” 

“ And who was it built up the barn-door then ?”” 

“ Whosoever did that, Jenny, did it for a lark, 
with no forethought of the accident that happened 
afterwards.” 

“Say what you will, Tom Lane, it’s a black 
deed, and there will be red blood spilt for it.” 

“Maybe there will, and maybe there wont. 
Any way, jt’s better to spill red blood from the 
skin than keep black blood atthe heart. You’re 
angry with me, Jenny, when it’s me should be 
down on you for treating me as you have done. 
But come, I’d be loth to see you harmed any 
way. Come, step across the bog with me; 
where I can walk, your light feet can follow; 
and we will be over the hill and home to your 
mother’s, before your boys can get a foot across 


_ the burn.” 


Jenny Ryan’s kind but wavering heart hesitat- 
ed. Certainly if she had a preference for one 
man, that preference was in favor of James Rea; 
and certainly when nobody else was by, there 
was nobody she preferred to Tom Lane. But 
the events of the night had made Jenny reflect 
more than she had ever reflected before. She 
had resolved whilst the fire in the barn was burn- 
ing the roof above her head, that she would love 
. James Rea, and James Rea alone. She had re- 
solved that she would be friends with Tom Lane, 
but nothing more than friendship should be the 


Not in any way daunted - 
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tie of their acquaintance. Now she hesitated. 
The Whiteboy took her hand, and she did not 
withdraw it—he whispered burning words of 
passionate love, and she heard them without re- 
buking them. And whilst she still refused, and 
at every refusal evinced decreasing resolution in 
refusing to accompany Tom Lane, a pistol shot 
in the direction of the burn to which James Rea 
had advanced, and the sound of approaching 
horsemen coming from Ballyscowan, altogether . 
overthrew her remaining firmness. 

The other women screamed and ran, they 
knew not why or where, and Tom Lane, gently 
putting his arm round her waist, lifted her over 
the wall, and ran with her along the side of a bog. 
They heard the shouts of people calling “the 
Peelers!” “the Peelers!” And then they knew 
the mounted police were out, and probably in 
pursuit of the men suspected as the incendiaries 
of Paddy Burke’s barn. They heard a voice 
hail and cry—‘“ Stop! Surrender!”—but they 
ran on, and Tom Lane, still holding Jenny’s 
hand, said : 

“Twenty yards more, Jenny, and we’ll be on 
the bog, where they cannot follow us.” 

As he spoke, the pale light of a pistol flash 
dazzled their eyes—and the next instant they both 
fell to the ground. Fora short time Jenny Ryan 
lay insensible. As her consciousness returned, 
she perceived several policemen gathered round 
about, and she heard one exclaim in tones of 
surprise: ‘ Why, one on ’em is a woman !” 

Her white dress, as seen in the dusky gray of 
the morning, had been mistaken for the disguise 
of a Whiteboy, and the same ball which killed 
Tom Lane had wounded her. She was lifted 
gently and kindly from the ground, and was con- 
veyed to her mother’s cottage. As her mother 
bent over her with streaming eyes, Jenry groaned 
painfully, and murmuted® 

“Mother, dear, take off your curse !” 

“ T will—I do—my child—my darling !” 

Six months afterwards, a ship. well freighted 
with hopeful emigrants sailed from Liverpool— 
and at this present hour, there is not. a happier 
or a more prosperous farmer on the banks of the 
St. John than James Rea; a better. or a steadier 
wife than Jenny, or a prouder grandmother than 


Widow Ryan. The old woman says she for- 


gives Paddy Burke, for Heaven: has punished 
him. And whenever she can find a listener, she 
tells the story of the Orange Dance at Bally- 
scowan. Dear reader, should you ever go be- 
yond “ Jumping-off Point,” in Maine, and visit 
New Brunswick, look among the smiling farms 
on the banks of the tranquil river St. John for the 
thriving family of James Rea and Jenny Ryan 


